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MARCH 17TH TO 23RD IS NATIONAL WILDLIFE RESTORATION WEEK. 
THE SLOGAN IS: “HELP RESTORE, PROTECT, CONSERVE YOUR OUTDOORS.” 
PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS SHEET OF WILDLIFE STAMPS. (TURN TO PAGE 13) 
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i Be Peek. 
Photos taken from Daily News plane by Wallace; Warner, pilot 


QUEEN OF THE SEAS FINDS A SNUG HARBOR 


A secret and daring journey ends! The magnificent on March 7. A thing of thrilling beauty with her slender 
new liner, the Queen Elizabeth, which had never be- hull tapering down in deck terraces, the Queen made 
fore been to sea, unexpectedly appeared in New York a dramatic entrance into the city of skyscrapers. 


Reaching a point in the Hudson River opposite 50th refugees—the Queen Mary (center) and the Nor- 
Street, the Queen was seized by a fleet of tugs, turned mandie of the French Line. Motorists along the elevated 
and eased into her berth alongside two other, war highway get an excellent view of the three great ships. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





LARGEST LINER 
A WAR REFUGEE 


Brought here for safety 


The world’s largest ship is a refugee 
from the European war. She is the 
Queen Elizabeth, Britain’s new luxury 
liner. After the strangest maiden voy- 
age ever sailed, she rests at a New York 
dock. Beside her are her sister ship, 
the Queen Mary, and France's Nor- 
mandie. 

When the war broke out last fall, 
the Queen Elizabeth was not com- 
pleted. She lay in the shipyards at 
Glasgow, Scotland, while work on her 
furnishings and decorations went 
on. It looked as though her maiden 
voyage across the Atlantic would 
be postponed until after the war. 
Her owners were afraid that Ger- 
many would capture or sink her if 
she ventured out to sea. 


Feared Bombing Raid 
But would the Queen Elizabeth 
be safe in a British port? German 
officials knew, of course, where she 





lay. They had made no attempt vs 


to bomb her, though they had 
bombed nearby naval bases. 

Nevertheless, the Queen Eliza- 
beth was an easy target, if ever 
Germany decided to extend bomb- 
ing operations to include merchant 
ships in port. 

Also, British officials said that 
the Queen Elizabeth was taking up | 
too much space in the shipyards, 
space needed for the building of 
warships. 

Only twice a year is the tide in 
the river at Glasgow high enough 
to send this great ship out to sea. 
Action had to be taken quickly, 
while the water was at its deepest. 

Skeleton Crew Taken On 

Saying no word of their real inten- 
tions, officials of the Cunard-White 
Star Line (British shiping firm) signed 
on a skeleton crew of 378 men. This 
is just enough of a crew to handle the 
ship without passengers or cargo. For 
a regular trip, the Queen Elizabeth 
would require a crew of 1,200. 

The crew supposed that they were 
being signed on for a trial run down 
the River Clyde. Even Captain Jack 
Towney, when he went aboard at Glas- 
gow, did not know that New York was 
the ship’s destination. 
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HELLO AMERICA! First Officer Woolatt of the 


Queen Elizabeth waves a greeting to the newspaper- 
men who met the ship at Quarantine, in The Narrows. 


Portholes were painted over, and 
curtains put up inside the glass doors. 

Now the crew began getting sus- 
piciofs. 

Next day, the crew were called to- 
gether in one of the lounge rooms on 
the ship. They were told that the 
Queen Elizabeth was to be taken across 
the ocean to be docked in New York 
until the end of the war. 


The crew decided that, for such a 
dangerous voyage, they should be paid 
higher wages. These were granted. 
Twenty members of the crew said they 
did not want to make the trip no mat- 
ter how high the wages. These men 
were taken ashore and kept in custody 





for 48 hours, so that no word of the 
ship’s destination could leak out until 
she was well on her way. 

Then the Queen Elizabeth put to 
sea. A convoy of four destroyers and 
several bombing planes guarded her 
during the first day apd night. After 
that, she was on her own. 

She sailed across the Atlantic, un- 
armed. Heavy steel plate protected the 
bridge, the radio room. the oil bunkers, 
and other vital points. But there were 
no guns on deck. 

As the ship neared the American 






Wide World 
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shore, word was flashed of her daring 
trip. A TWA transport plane carrying 
news photographers flew out to photo- 
graph the Queen Elizabeth as she sped 
along at a speed of about 24 knots. She 
can make 32%, but she was never put 
to this limit. 
Special Harbor Pilot 

Near the Ambrose Lightship, 13 
miles off Sandy Hook, the big liner came 
to a stop. A Jacob’s ladder was lowered 
down her starboard side, as a small boat 
came alongside. Up the dangling ladder 
scampered Captain Julius Seeth, of 
East Williston, Long Island, a harbor 
pilot. It was his job to steer the liner 
through the tricky channel. Every ship 
entering New York harbor must have 
one of these special pilots, who know 
every ripple of water in the harbor. 


As the Queen Elizabeth slowly 
moved through The Narrows (the 


channel connecting the Lower Bay with 
the Upper Bay), she approached a 
point opposite the Quarantine Sta- 
tion, on the Staten Island shore. 
Again the Queen Elizabeth 
| stopped. Again the Jacob’s ladder 
was lowered. And again a small 
boat came alongside. This one 
carried United States health and 
immigration officers. All incoming 
ships must stop at Quarantine Sta- 
tion for a health examination of 
crew and passengers, and examina- 
tion of passports. 
Reporters Arrive 


While she lay at Quarrantine, a 
fast Coast Guard cutter swished 
alongside, and up the ladder climb- 
ed newspaper reporters and photog- 
raphers. They interviewed wn cap- 
tain, the first officer, and the first 
engineer, and took pictures. One of 
the photographers, awaiting his 
turn to climb aboard, took the pic- 
ture at the left of First Officer 
William Woolatt waving a greeting 
to the newspapermen. 

Leaving Quarantine, the Queen 
Elizabeth proceeded through The 
Narrows, past Staten Island, into 
the Upper Bay, past the Statue of 
Liberty, and into the Hudson River. 

A fleet of 17 tugboats chug-chugged 
up the river with the big liner. Soon 
they would take hold of her, and push 
and pull her into her berth at the pier. 

Thousands of New Yorkers, startled 
at the arrival of their unexpected guest, 
crowded the shores as the ship came in. 
They were especially interested in a 
new device which is supposed to pro- 
tect the Queen Elizabeth from under- 
water magnetic mines. This device 
consists oF a belt of electric cables 
strung around the ship. 
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Television from Airplanes 


Passengers See Own 
Images in Their Plane 


The science of television took an- 
other giant stride last week when for 
the first time a television program was 
broadcast from an airplane. The dem- 
onstration was conducted in New York 
City by the National Broadcasting 
Company, United Air Lines and the 
Radio Corporation of America. The 
program was received by about 10,000 
people, including persons at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 130 miles away. 

The “tele-eye,” or television telecast- 
ing set, is a new “vestpocket” set smaller 
than any used before. It was stowed 
in a Boeing twin-motored “flight re- 
search” plane. (See photo below.) 
The plane took off from the new La 
Guardia Field and swung over the near- 
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by World’s Fair Grounds, then west for 
a 45-minute flight over New York City. 

As soon as the tele-eye was aimed out 
a window of the plane, an image of the 
Fair's famed trylon and perisphere was 
seen by receivers in Schenectady. Auto- 
mobiles moving like tiny ants, Central 
Park, Times Square, the Empire State 
Building, and the Statue of Liberty 
passed across the television receiving 
sets. Thus persons sitting in chairs at 
home got the thrill of an airplane ride. 

When the plane banked, New York's 
skyscrapers seemed to lean to one side, 
on the television screens. 

A Mainliner plane carrying observers 
took to the air, and flew alongside the 
Boeing. The Mainliner was equipped 
with a receiving set, and received the 
images broadcast by the other plane. 
Suddenly the tele-eye was pointed to- 
ward the Mainliner, and its passengers 
experienced a weird thrill. They re- 
ceived a television picture of their 
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plane and could see themselves at the 
windows! 

Another uncanny effect was observed. 
The three-bladed propellers of the 
Mainliner appeared to be turning very 
slowly and the plane seemed werely 
suspended in the air. It was explained 
that the blades were turning 1,200 
R. P. M., about equal to the scanning 
rate of television. One blade was in a 
definite spot every sixtieth of a second 
and, as the camera snaps a picture every 
sixtieth of a second, the propellers in 
the picture were barely turning. 


Besides its value in improving tele- 
vision programs, the new airplane-tele- 
vision has military value. A pilot fying 
over enemy camps and forts can sen 
a television picture back to his own 
headquarters. Officers behind the lines 
will be able to see what enemy soldiers 





United Air Lines 
FLIGHT RESEARCH PLANE, of the United Air Lines, which was used in the tele- 
vision demonstration over New York City. The plane is shown in photograph above, 
at La Guardia Field, New York. NBC engineers are standing in front of plane. 


are doing at any moment. Using more 
than one set, they can watch several 
groups of enemy soldiers at once. 

An even more startling prediction 
was made by one engineer who ob- 
served the flight. He said that robot 
(automatic) planes could be sent up 
without aviators. The tele-eye would 
enable persons on the ground to see 
where the plane was going and to fly it 
by radio. In war-time, an enemy fort 
could be bombed without risking the 
life of one aviator. 


CALL ME — 1940 
Taft's telephone 

The telephone number of the private 
office of Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, a Republican Presidential candi- 
date, is ME — 1940. 

The number in full is MEtropolitan 
1940 — but only the first two letters 
are dialed on Washington, D. C., tele- 
phones, 








FINLAND-RUSSIA 
END THEIR WAR 


A Victory For Russia 


Fighting ceased last week on the Finnish 
front while Finland's Premier Risto Ryti 
and Russian officials drew up peace terms. 

The terms, as announced from Moscow, 
are a terrific blow to Finland and the AIl- 
lies. Russia demanded, and received, more 
than it asked for at the start of the war. 
The Russians get Hangoe as a naval base 
for 30 years, the port of Viborg, islands in 
the Gulf of Finland, territory around Pet- 
samo in the far north, and the whole shore 
of Lake Ladoga. Russia also obtains access 
to Sweden over a railway to be built across 
Finland’s “Wasp Waist.” 

What will Finland get? Nothing except a 
“Non-aggression pact” with Russia. No 
damages will be paid the Finns, and they 
must sign a trade agreement immediately. 

Stunned by these peace terms, Finland’s 
Parliament debated them angrily. A few 
delegates said Premier Ryti had “sold out” 
to Russia. They wanted Finland to accept 
military aid offered at the last minute by 
Great Britain and France. 

As we go to press with this issue of 
Junior Scholastic, the Finnish Parliament 
was still debating whether to accept Rus- 
sia’s terms. 

The peace talks, which led up to the 
armistice—cessation of fighting—had been 
going on for five days. Finnish delegates 
went to Moscow, capital of Russia, to talk 
over the terms with Joseph Stalin, Dictator 
of Russia, and other Russian officials. 

Russia demands more now than it did at 
the start of the war. Russia now wants 
Finland to give up the whole Karelian Isth- 
mus and Lake Ladoga (the largest lake in 
Europe) and a naval base at Hangoe, in 
addition to Russia's first demands. These 
earlier demands asked for five islands in the 
Gulf of Finland, territory around Petsamo 
in the north, and a small piece of the 
Karelian Isthmus. 

The Scandinavian countries hoped that 
the peace talks would succeed in ending 
the war. Sweden, which persuaded the Rus- 
sians and Finns to begin the talks, is in 
sympathy with Finland. But at the same 
time the Swedes fear that if the war con- 
tinues, their country may become a battle- 
ground. 


Germany's Attitude 


Germany also hoped that the peace talks 
would succeed. Germany would feel better 
about its own war if the other war ended. 
Russia would be able to send Germany 
more supplies. 

Britain and France hoped that the peace 
talks would not succeed in ending the war 
on Russia’s terms. They fear that Russia 
and Germany would dominate all the Scan- 
dinavian countries, if Finland should give 
up. Then Germany might use Norway as a 
submarine and airplane base for an attack 
on Britain. Also, Germany would be able 
to get all the iron ore it wanted from 
Sweden, since Sweden would not dare to 
say “no.” This would hinder the British- 
French blockade, for the purpose of the 
blockade is to keep Germany from getting 
iron and other supplies. 

For these reasons, Britain and France did 
not want Finland to make peace on Russia's 
terms. But Finnish leaders said that they 
could not keep on fighting without a great 
deal of help. 
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Congress Committee 
Bars Further Funds 
Byrd may leave July 1 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s Ant- 
arctic expedition may have to come 
home sooner than was planned. The 
length of the expedition’s stay in the 
Antarctic is up to Congress. Last week 
some Congressmen said that they did 
not favor keeping the expedition in the 
Antarctic after July 1, 1940. 

The question arose in the + aa 
tions Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The committee was studying 
how much money to give the U. S. 
Department of the Interior for its next 
year's work. Members of the committee, 
eager to cut down government expenses, 
looked through the list of items that 
President Roosevelt had suggested for 
the budget. They saw the item of $250,- 
000 for the expenses of the Byrd ex- 
pedition after July 1. 


Wants It Cut Out 


Representative Jed Johnson, of Okla- 
homa, said that he thought this item 
should be cut out. He said that while 
Congress was cutting down the amount 
of money for the aid of farmers and 
the unemployed, it was not fair to give 
money to the Antarctic expedition. 

Representative Johnson also charged 
that Admiral Byrd would make a “fabu- 
lous sum” of money out of the expedi- 
tion, through signing advertising con- 
tracts to endorse certain products. 
Representative Johnson said that only 
certain brands of dog food, clocks, 
matches, candy and other products were 
taken on the expedition. The manu- 
facturers of some of these products 
used pictures of the Byrd expedition 
in their advertising, he charged. 


Lieut. Commander A. J. English, of 
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the United States Antarctic Service, 
defended the Byrd expedition before 
the committee. He said that Admiral 
Byrd was not going to make money out 
of the expedition. The purpose of sign- 
ing advertising contracts with certain 
manufacturers was to help pay expenses, 
he said. Congress last year voted $350,- 
000 to send the expedition, and Admiral 
Byrd raised $255,000 more. This money 
was raised partly through the advertis- 
ing contracts. 

After hearing the arguments on both 
sides, the Appropriations Committee re- 
commended that the money should not 
be voted for the Byrd expedition. Ad- 
miral Byrd had asked that at least a 
sum of $171,000 should be given to 
bring the expedition home. But the 
Committee did not even say that it was 
in favor of this expenditure. 


Action Not Fincl 


The action of the Appropriations 
Committee on this question is not final. 


The committee merely recommends 
what it thinks the House of Representa- 
tives should do. Now the House of 
Representatives as a whole will discuss 
the question. After that,. it will go to 
the Senate. 

On the same day that the committee 
took its action, word came that the 
Byrd expedition had discovered six new 
islands in the Antarctic. 


People in favor of continuing the 
Byrd expedition say that our Govern- 
ment should not “fall asleep at the 
switch” in explorations of the Antarctic. 
Other governments — Great Britain, 
France, Norway, Germany, and Aus- 
tralia—are active in the Antarctic. If 
this region contains valuable mineral 
deposits, many people believe that the 
United States should have some share 
of them, 
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International 
ABOVE: First photograph of the Byrd 
Expedition’s arrival at West Base, Little 
America. Scene shows unloading of the 
two ships, the Bear (on left) and the 
North Star. Dog teams haul the lighter 
loads. Tractors haul the big crates. One 
tractor can be seen in photo. This photo 
reached the U. S. by plane from Valparaiso, 
Chile. It was taken there by the North Star. 





Emperor Penguin 
Here; Byrd's Bird 

The first emperor penguin to be 
brought north of the equator arrived in 
the United States on March 5, a gift 
of Admiral Byrd to the National Zoo 
in Washington, D. C. 

The Grace liner, Santa Clara, brought 
the rare bird from Valparaiso to New 
York. It was kept in a pen in the ship’s 
refrigerator, at a temperature of 34 








BEHOLD THE “EMPEROR”! The gol- 
den-breasted giant penguin poses in the 
ship’s refrigerator with Chief Officer Prater, 


degrees. A mirror was placed in the 
pen, for the “emperor” enjoyed looking 
at his reflection. 

The “emperor” stands three feet in 
its webbed feet, twice the height of 
ordinary penguins. And its breast is 
golden, instead of white. 

The bird was named “Dugan,” after 
Pat Dugan, a member of the Byrd ex- 
pedition who took care of the bird on 
the voyage to Valparaiso. 
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VITAMIN TESTS on white rats are made by scientists to 
determine effect of various vitamins on growth and health 
of the experimental animals. Photo above shows animal being 
weighed and its appearance observed by Government biologist. 


F food is something you eat or 
drink, what is medicine? 
Medicine, too, is a food—a spe- 
cial kind of food, more powerful 
than ordinary food. 

People need ordinary food all the 
time, but they need medicine only 
when they are sick; or to protect 
them against catching a disease. 

In our recent article on “Chemistry 
in Farming,” we told about the work 
scientists have done, and are doing, 
to make plants healthier and stronger. 

Now we come to an even more 
important work of the scientists— 
the things they are doing to make 
animals and humans heathier and 
stronger. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the work scientists are doing 
for humans. But we shall see that 
animals play a very important part in 
this work. 
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VITAMIN SOLUTION is fed the animal by dropper. These 
experiments are part of the work done by the Food and Drug 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, in its 
laboratories in Washington. Photo above shows animal being fed. 


MEDICINES on the MARCH 


Some New Life-saving Drugs 


The photographs at the top of the 
page show one great service that 
animals perform in the scientists’ 
search for ways to improv e the health 
of humans. Here science uses small 
animals—mice, rats, rabbits, and 
guinea pigs—to test medicines and 
drugs before they are used on hu- 
mans. 

The other photograph on this page 
illustrates a second use of animals in 
the work of improving the health of 
humans. Here we see the interior of 
a plant where a certain kind of med- 
icine is made from the hormones of 
animals. 


In recent years, scientists have 





Reed & Carnrick, Jersey City 


learned a great deal about hormones 
—the secretions of the ductless glands 
of animals and humans. Some of the 
ductless glands are the thyroid gland, 
the suprarenal glands, the pituitary 
gland, and the gland known as the 
pancreas. 

The secretions, or hormones of 
these glands are carried by the blood 
all over the body. Hormones are 
necessary to normal, healthy growth. 
They effect your height, your weight, 
the growth of your bones, and the 
way the food you eat is changed into 
blood and tissue. 

One of the greatest discoveries in 
the kingdom of hormones came in 
1921, when Dr. Frederick G. Banting, 
a Canadian, found a way to isolate 
( to place apart, by itself) insulin. 
Insulin is the hormone secreted by 
the pancreas. This hormone enables 
the blood to handle the sugar con- 
tained in many of the foods we eat. 

Until Dr. Banting’s discovery, 
most people died if their pancreas 
did not secrete enough insulin. This 
disease is known as diabetes. 

Dr. Banting and his co-workers 


INTERIOR OF A PLANT where hor- 
mones are manufactured. Photo at left 
shows stills, taniss, autoclaves, and extrac- 
tors made of earthenware. All piping is 
glass-lined. Hormones are extracted from 
the secretions of the glands of animals. 
Humans, whose glands are not functioning 
properly, are helped by taking hormones 
manufactured from animal secretions. 
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at the University of Toronto dis- 
covered how to obtain insulin from 
the pancreas of animals. As a result 
of this discovery, people with dia- 
betes can supply their blood with the 
missing hormone by taking daily 
doses of insulin from cattle or sheep. 

Not many medicines are life-sav- 
ers, the way insulin is. Quinine is 
one. It is used the treatment of 
malaria and other diseases. Quinine 
is made from the bark of cinchona 
trees, which are native to South 
America. 

Among the life-saving medicines 
are serums. Great scientists like Louis 
Pasteur, of France, and Paul Ehrlich, 
of Germany, made important dis- 
coveries in the use of serums. 


Horses in Science 


Serums are made from the blood 
of animals, usually horses. The 
horses are kept for the sole purpose 
of obtaining serums from them. A 
horse, used to produce serum for the 
treatment of diptheria, is injected 
with the poisonous germs— a little at 
a time. Gradually, the horse becomes 
used to the germs, shows no ill ef- 
fects from them, and stays in perfect 
physical condition. From the blood 
of this horse is made the serum 
which, when injected into a human 
patient stricken with diptheria, de- 
stroys the diptheria germs. 

Dr. Ehrlich, who made an import- 
ant discovery in the use of a serum 
for diphtheria, is also famous for his 
discovery of medicines and drugs 
made from chemicals. The movie Dr. 
Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, told the story 
of how he discovered a medicine by 
experimenting with dyes. 


DOCTORS IN CONFERENCE: 
(photo at ritht) — When new medicines 
are being tried, doctors get together to 
talk over the problem. How much of a 
dose shall they give? How often? They 
must be careful to watch its effect on all 
parts of the body. In photo at right, we 
see a scene from the new film Dr Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet. iward G. Robinson plays 
the part of Dr. Ehrlich (1854-1915), one 
of the world’s great scientists, 
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FSA photo by Vachon 
MEDICAL AID and proper diet for 
them? (photo above). One of the prob- 
lems of our country is to bring medical aid 
to people who cannot afford to pay for it. 


MEDICAL CE? ,TER (photo at left): 


In some of our big cities, many hospitals 
get together and build a medical center, 
so that the different kinds of hospitals can 
be close to one another. The world’s larg- 
est medical center is shown in photo at 
left, in New York City, overlooking the 
Hudson River. Here are nine hospitals, 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University, and dental school. 


Following Ehrlich’s success, other 
scientists went to work and experi- 
mented with chemicals. But it was 
not until just a few years ago that 
new discoveries were made. Two 
German chemists discovered a dye, 
made of coal tar, which killed sev- 
eral kinds of germs. 

Soon the world heard of this new 
family of chemicals which had magic 
effects in treating pneumonia, blood- 
poisoning, and other germ infections. 

The new chemical medicines have 
different names — sulfanilamide, sul- 
fapyridine, dimethylsulfathiazol, 
and so on. You can tell they are 
related because of the letters s-u-l-f-a. 

Types of blood infections, hereto- 
fore always fatal, have been cleared 
up by the new s-u-l-f-a drugs. 

It is too early to know for certain 
all that these drugs can do. But we 
do know that they have started man- 
kind on a new chapter in the history 
of healing. 

At the same time, you must keep 
in mind that doctors have many new 
methods, other than medicines, for 
looking after you. They now have 
germ-killing light rays, an electric 
knife which makes surgery almost 
bloodless, and electric sound detec- 
tors which indicate what is going on 
inside you. 
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téts Read 


Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls 


Kentucky Carco. By Allen Dwight. 
New York: Macmillan. $2. 


Ce spring afternoon in 1795 
Scott Hillyer and Jonathan Todd ar- 
rived in the frontier town of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. Scott had come to 
Frankfort from Philadelphia to look 
for his older brother, Jim, who had 
taken a homestead in Kentucky. 
Todd was planning to purchase some 
land near Frankfort. 

The two friends had met in Pitts- 
burgh, where Scott had gotten into a 
fight with a rough riverman named 
Daggett. Todd, who was older and 
more experienced in frontier life than 
Scott, had rescued the boy. 

As soon as Todd and Scott were 
settled in Frankfort, Scott began to 
make inquiries about his brother. At 
first he could find out nothing about 
Jim. At last he met a storekeeper 
named Chisholm, who was a friend 
of Jim's. 

Chisholm told Scott that Jim had 
given up his farm. He had taken a 
shipment of tobacco to New Orleans 
for Garvin, the “boss” of all the ship- 
ping on the Mississippi Chisholm 
had heard a report that Jim reached 
New Orleans, but had received no 
letters from him. As they talked, it 
became obvious to Scott that Chis- 
holm was worried about Jim’s safety. 

Shortly afterward Scott found out 
something which made him all the 
more nervous about Jim: Garvin was 
the leader of a plot to start a rebel- 
lion against the American govern- 
ment in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The rebellion was to be financed by 
Spain, which intended to form a 
protectorate over the territory. Gar- 
vin was in Frankfort now, where he 
with a Spanish 
agent. Daggett, the boatman with 


was negotiating 


whom Todd had fought, was also 
one of the plotters. When Daggett 
arrived in Frankfort, he was often 
with Garvin. 

One day Todd and Scott over- 
heard a discussion between Daggett 
and Garvin. The plotters were ex- 
cited because one of their men had 
intercepted a letter addressed to 
Chisholm from New Orleans telling 
all about the plot. Scott was horrified 
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when he heard that the letter was 
from Jim! According to the leuter, 
Jim had become suspicious of Garvin 
and had dong some fruitful investi- 
gating in New Orleans. He had 
found that the Governor was also in 
on the plot. In his letter, Jim gave 
details of the discovery, and asked 
Chisholm to get in touch with the 
proper government officials before it 
was too late. 

Knowing that both Jim and Chis- 
holm were now in great danger, 
Todd and Scott rushed to Chisholm’s 
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A long dugout canoe filled with 
men had put out from the bushes. A 
shaggy fellow in the bow raised his 


‘arm and hailed them. 


“Want to trade for some fresh 
meat?” he cried. 

“Got plenty,” roared the captain. 
“Keep off.” 

The canoe drew nearer. “Maybe 
we can trade anyhow,” called the 
man. 

“Look out on the right,” exclaimed 
one of the boatmen. 

Scott's heart skipped a beat. Two 
more dugouts packed with men ap- 
peared from behind a jutting point 
of rock on the northern shore. He 
crouched behind the starboard gun- 
wale, and put his rifle to his shoulder. 

“Big Jim, Tillson, Joe Bush, get 
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Illustrations by Harve Stein from ‘“‘Kentucky Cargo” 


The canoes raced toward the keelboat, Bullets whined overhead. 


house. The three of them decided to 
ship on a keelboat for New Orleans 
to warn Jim. They felt sure that as 
soon as the plotters discovered Chis- 
holm’s absence, they would know 
where he had gone. and would try to 
prevent him from reaching New Or- 
leans. So they moved with the ut- 
most speed. 

All went well on the keelboat until 
they came to Cave-In-Rock, a well- 
known hideout for cut-throats and 
outlaws. One of the boatmen had 
seen a man making signals from an 
oak tree on top of the bluff. The cap- 
tain ordered the guns primed. Sud- 
denly the steersman shouted, “Look 
out! Here they come!” 


your guns,” commanded the captain. 
“Tim and Bill, you keep rowing. 
Take the helm, Red. Stand away 
strangers. We don't aim to palaver— 
I said stand away!”s 

The sharp crack of a rifle answered. 
It was followed by another and an- 
other until the cliffs reverberated. As 
if at a signal the two canoes on Scott's 
side raced toward the keelboat. The 
front sight of Scott's rifle steadied on 
the bow paddler of the leading canoe. 
He pulled the trigger. Bullets whined 
overhead. One smacked into the bul- 
wark six inches from his hand. 

“They've got the captain,” he 
heard someone shout. 

Scott reloaded in frantic haste. 
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Now he could see the wolfish faces 
of the outlaws. Men pitched over- 
side, but the canoes came on. A 
hairy hand clutched the gunwale. He 
hammered it with his rifle barrel. It 
disappeared. 


Amid shouts and curses he felt the 
boat list under the weight of men 
piling aboard it. On the cabin roof 
behind him he heard grunts, gasps, 
and the thud of blows. He started to 
rise. A huge fire ball seemed to ex- 
plode before his eves. In the succeed- 
ing darkness his ears were filled with 
a dull roaring. 


When Scott recovered conscious- 
ness, he was lying in a cave on the 
shore with two boatmen. One of the 
boatmen told him that everyone else 
on the keelboat had been killed. The 
three survivors were being held cap- 
tive by the outlaws. whose leader 
was none other than Daggett! 


Kentucky Cargo tells how Todd 
and Chisholm escaped and describes 
how Scott found his brother in New 
Orleans. The book is filled with ex- 
citing adventures. It reaches a climax 
in the disclosure of the plot to over- 
throw the United States government 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


—JANnrF E. WILLETS 


Other New Books 


Mutiny At Mipnicut. By Edouard Stack- 
pole. New York: William Morrow. $2. 
A young boy overcomes his fear of the 
sea when he ships on the whaler Globe, 
headed out from Nantucket for the 


tropics in 1822. 


Tue LirrteE GreeN OrcHarD MysTERY. 
By Mabel C. Widdemer. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century. $2. Two girls solve 
an exciting mystery in an old apple 
orchard. 


Wincep Feet. By Gertrude Robinson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton. $2. A white boy and 
his Indian chum serve as scouts and 

peace-makers for George Washington 

during the Indian wars just preceding 
the American Revolution. 


Att Axsout Houses. By Groff Conklin. 
New York: Julian Messner. $2. The story 
of how houses are built, from the time 
the architect draws up his blueprints 
to the time the family moves into the 
finished house. 


Tatt Trper Taves. By Dell J. McCor- 
mick. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 
$2. A collection of tall stories about 
Paul Bunyan. 
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An Appreciation for the Privilege of 


LIVING 


IN AMERICA 


Here is a responsive reading which we are glad to recommend 
for presentation in your classroom or in school assembly. It was 
written by William Kesselman, Teacher of Social Studies, Walker 
Junior High School, Milwaukee. He suggests that a pupil be 
appointed the reader and a group of ten read the responses. 


REApDER: America believes that the 
democratic way of life is the best 
way because it is the just way. 

Group: We young citizens of 
democratic America prize every in- 
dividual human being. We believe 
that each person has certain “un- 
alienable” rights for which he also 
has certain responsibilities. We be- 
lieve that all should have the op- 
portunity to participate in arriving 
at decisions which concern us. We 
believe that disputes can be settled 
by talking over the matters in dis- 
pute. As Emerson once said, “all 
men are capable of living by reason” 
instead of force. We believe that 
human happiness under American 
democracy is excellent proof that the 
democratic way of life is the best 
way. 

READER: Those of- us who are 
fortunate enough to live in a democ- 
racy are not only interested in our 
own welfare but the welfare of oth- 
ers. 


Group: We as fortunate citizens 
of democratic America, will not only 
share its advantages but its responsi- 
bilities. We will not only be inter- 
ested in removing suffering, but will 
work for a wholesome, “healthful, 
happy and abundant life for all. 


Reaver: If America is to grow, 
each individual needs freedom and 
liberty to develop his abilities, pro- 
vided that the use of his freedom 
does not damage others, and that 
he recognizes the rights of others to 
enjoy the same privileges. 

Group: We in democratic Amer- 
ica are thankful for our freedom and 


liberty and will never deny it to 
others. 
READER: Tolerance is one of the 


marks of democracy. Only by toler- 
ating conflicting opinions, which are 
honestly reached, can we collect all 
the important facts on problems. 
Group: We, faithful citizens of 
democratic America, will welcome 
varied opinions which honest people 
reach after clear thinking. We recog- 


nize the rights of those who are to 
hold certain opinions to hold them. 


READER: America is the richest 
country in the world. It has vast 
forests and grasslands, huge deposits 
of minerals and petroleum, much 
fish and game, beautiful waterways, 
mountains and countrysides. 

Group: We appreciate democratic 
America’s high standard of living. 
We will try to conserve these re- 
sources by utilizing them in the best 
possible way for maintaining and 
improving our standard of living. 

READER: In democratic America 
the laws of the land have been es- 
tablished by chosen representatives 
of the people. These laws are always 
subject to review and revision by 
the people. 

Group: We Americans therefore 
will respect the law since we under- 
stand that democarcy can best prog- 
ress if its citizens are law abiding. 
If we disagree with some laws we 
will not break them but convince 
enough other citizens of the need for 
changing them. 

READER: No person can act in- 
telligently without civic informa- 
tion. To vote without civic informa- 
tion is not performing the duties of 
an American citizen. 

Group: We have a deep demo- 
cratic desire not only to seek civic 
knowledge, but to act on it after 
calm reasoning. We fully appreciate 
our governmenta: services and will 
strive to make them more effective. 

Reaper: It has taken a century 
and a half to win our present privi- 
leges. We must be aware of destruc- 
tive ideas and schemes which threat- 
en these hard earned civic opportu- 
nities. 

Group: We thank God that we 
live in democratic America and will 
not take too lightly our liberties. We 
will labor with love and patience so 
that our Democracy may serve every- 
one more effectively. We will accept 
joyfully responsibilities for the wel- 
fare of America. 
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IB was standing on the steps 
B when Tuck came out of school 
after basketball practice. 
“Hiya, Bud,” he called out, as 
everyone did at Jefferson these days. 
“Hey, what's the matter? You look 

like a scared rabbit!” 

“I am. That is, | mean—well, I'm 
in a jam,” Bib’s words came tumbling 
out. “You see, Mopsy Ryan was sup- 
posed to go down to the station and 
meet the 5:20 train because Carlo 
Ravello’s on it—he’s the opera singer 
who's giving a concert in 
the school auditorium to- 
night, and Mrs. Mayhew 
—she’s head of the Civic 
Concert course—said that 
Mopsy could inter- 
view him for the Jeff Jr. 
—only now she’s sick!” 

“Who? Mrs. May- 
hew?” Tuck asked, a little confused 
over sO many pronouns and ante- 
cedents. 

“No, Mopsy,” Bib said impatiently, 
and then hurried on with the story. 
“She got a sore throat or something 
while we were playing ping-pong, 
and Miss Antrim said she’d better go 
home. Mopsy was scared silly it was 
mumps because she’s never had ’em— 
it, | mean—I guess. Anyhow, her 
last words to me were to get some- 
one to go to the station. I've looked 
all over for Toby Uansa or any other 
Jeff Jr. reporter, but they’ve all gone 
—and I called Toby’s house and he 
won't be home until after supper 
and—oh, dear!” Bib finished abruptly. 

“Well,” Tuck squinted one eye, 
thinking hard, “what’s the matter 
with us?” 

“You mean—that—we could—” Bib 
began. 

“Sure. Why not?” Tuck asked. “In 
a case of emergency, like this, it’s 
the only thing we can do and Toby 
will appreciate our taking over, even 
if it is—somewhat unofficial. Hey, 
look, it’s after five now and we'll have 
to make the station in ten minutes 


flat. Come on, let's grab this bus. 
Step on it, sis.” 


As soon as Bib could get her 


breath, after a run for the bus, she 
turned to Tuck and said excitedly, 
“Just imagine us—talking to Carlo 
Ravello! Oh—and, of all horrible 
things, my autograph book is at 
I meant to take it with me to 
the concert tonight, but I never 
dreamed—” 


home. 
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“Is it Seatserbrain ?” asked Tuck. 
“Or Little W oodenhead?” Bib offered. 


BIB and TUCK 


“I'll pop the questions,” 
Tuck. Bib jots down the answers 


says 


‘Say, this is strictly business,” Tuck 
warned. “You're a reporter not an 
autograph hound on this trip. We'd 
better decide what sort of questions 
to ask him.” 

“Oh, jeepers, we had —at that,” 
Bib said slowly. “For Pete’s sake, 
what do you ask opera singers?” 


“Well.” Tuck hesitated, none too 
sure just what himself. “Let's see. 
Ravello. Sounds Italian. Do you 


know how long he’s been in this 
country or anything?” 

“No, I missed Mr. Ding’s talk on 
him to the Glee Club yesterday. All 
I know is, he’s a famous opera singer 
—and he’s made lots of records. 
Gosh, Tuck, look at that clock. It’s 
5:19. Will we make it?” 

“Sure, here’s the station stop com- 
ing up. And there’s Mrs. Mayhew’s 
Pierce Arrow—Uh-oh, with people 
getting in! We must be late. Come 
on.” Tuck all but leaped out of the 
bus. Bib was close on his heels. 

Mrs. Mayhew’s chauffeur was 
standing outside the car, ready to 
close the back door, when Bib and 
Tuck rushed up. 

“Oh-h-h,” Tuck's voice dropped 
when lie saw Mrs. Mayhew—alone, 
on the back seat. “Excuse me, Mrs. 
Mayhew. I’m Tuck Tucker and this 
is my sister, Bib. We're substituting 
for Mopsy Ryan, who's got a sore 
throat and we thought Mr. Rav.. .” 

“Of course. I almost forgot I'd 
promised Mopsy that she could inter- 
view Signor Ravello,” Mrs. Mayhew 
said. “I’ve just heard that the section 
of the train he’s on has been delayed 
and won't be here until 6:15. That 
doesn't leave much time for inter- 
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Illustration by Kate Tracy 


viewing, I'm afraid. He'll be in a 
hurry to get to the hotel and change 
for the concert. Still, if you two 
would like to wait around and take a 
chance on an interview, it’s all right 
with me.” 

“Oh, we'll wait,” came the answer, 
in chorus, from Bib and Tuck. 

“Well, I have some errands to do. 
I'll see you on the platform later,” 
Mrs. Mayhew said, and then told the 
chauffeur to go ahead. 

“We'll be there,” Tuck called after 
her and then turned to Bib. “We've 
about forty-five minutes to wait! 
What'll we do?” 

Bib said she thought they'd better 
let Mom know why they hadn't come 
home from school. They went in the 
“pay-telephone” booth in the station 
and Tuck plunked a nickel in for 
Bib to call home. 

When Mom heard that they were 
on “a very important story” about 
an opera star, she was inclined to 
think that they were kidding her. 
But, whatever it was, she said she'd 
save their suppers until they got 
home. 

After that, Tuck suggested that 
they might go over to the Harmony 
Music Shop, several blocks away, and 

“run through” some of Ravello’s re- 
cordings, but Bib was afraid to risk 
missing the train. 

“I know I've heard his record of the 
Toreador’s Song from Carmen,” Bib 
said. 

“Well, I wish we knew some 
others,” Tuck commented, crunching 
on some peanuts they'd bought at 
the candy counter. “You see, if he’s 
in a hurry, we'd better get off to a 
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quick start with this interview and 
make every minute count. Tell you 
what, let’s get some system—I'll pop 
the questions and you jot down the 
answers. Here’s a pencil . . . and this 
paper'll do, but don’t write on that 
side. That's an important basketball 
play we're working on for the final 
game tomorrow.” 


Wane they waited for the train, 
they talked over possible questions 
and decided that Ravello’s “favorite 
operatic role” would be best for a 
start. At 6:10 they went out on the 
station platform. Mrs. Mayhew and 
her chauffeur came up just as the 
train rolled in. Ravello was the first 
passenger to get off. Mrs. Mayhew 
greeted him and his accompanist, 
Mr. Davis, and then introduced Bib 
and Tuck. 

“Mister . . - I mean, Signor,” Tuck 
corrected himself, “we're from Jeffer- 
son Jr. High and we'd like to inter- 
view you for our school paper.” 

“That’s verree nice,” said Ravello 
with a slight foreign accent, “but 
there is no time. I must hurree for 
the concert.” 

“Yes,” but you could answer a 


couple of questions between here: 


and the car,” Tuck suggested, walk- 
ing alongside Ravello as the party 
moved toward the station. Bib had 
stepped into place on the other side. 

“Verree well,” Ravello agreed with 
a smile. “As you say . . . shoot!” 

“What's your favorite operatic 
role, Signor?” Tuck fired back like 
a flash. 

“My favorite role—I theenk — is 
Don Giovanni in Mozart's opera, but 
my son, who is about your age, likes 
me best as Figaro in the Barber of 
Seville by Rossini.” 

“Your son?” Tuck asked. “Is he in 
junior high?” 

“Well, a little higher, perhaps,” re- 
plied Ravello. “He goes to the High 
School of Music and Art in New York 
City. He is studying piano.” 

“Just a minute, sir,” Tuck said, and 
turned to Bib. “Be sure to get that 
down.” 

“What kind of a high school was 
that again, if you please?” Bib asked, 
as she poised her pencil on the paper. 

Signor Ravello repeated the name. 

“Maybe your son can be your ac- 
companist some day?” Tuck asked. 

“Perhaps,” Ravello chuckled, “if I 
am not too old to sing by the time 
he learns to practice Bach exercises 
correctly! My son is something of— 
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what you say—a jumping bug!” 

“You mean jitterbug, don’t you?” 
Bib put in. 

“Ah, yes, jit-ter-bug,” Ravello re- 
peated slowly. “Tito likes to swing 
the classics. There is one piece he 
plays for me, which I like. The title 
is—something long and verree funny. 
It reminds me of Charles McCarthy!” 

“Is it Scatterbrain? asked Tuck. 

“Or Little Woodenhead?” Bib of- 
fered. 

“No, it begins with a composer’s 
name ... Ah me, too bad I cannot 
yuibdasber. Your readers would have 
liked it. Well, goodbye,” said Ravello, 
as he got into the car with Mrs. May- 
hew and Mr. Davis. 

“Goodbye and thanks a lot,” Bib 
called. 

“Yes, thanks,” Tuck echoed faintly 
and then, all of a sudden, shouted, 
“Oh —oh, sir, is it Mendelssohn 
Mows ’em Down?” 

“Yes . . . yes, that’s it,” Ravello 
called through the window as the 
car sped away. 


Boy. that was close!” Tuck ex- 
claimed a moment later. “It just hap- 
pened to click . . . a composer and 
something that made him think of 
Charlie!” 

“Oh, Tuck, I forgot to get his au- 
tograph,” Bib wailed. 

“Aw, you can be an autograph 
hound tonight after the concert. The 
important thing is, we got the story. 
That is, I hope we did.” Tuck looked 
at the paper Bib was clutching in 

















This is Bib’s note-taking, keeping com- 
pany with Tuck’s basketball strategy. 


her hand. “Did you get those names 
down right.” 

Then Tuck SAW. “For cryin’ out 
loud,” he snapped, “what did you go 
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and write on that side for. Can't you 
see my basketball play there?” 

“Oh, Tuck, I'm sorry . . . I don't 
think I harmed it any,” Bib said 
apologetically. 

“Guess you didn’t. It’s all right. 
But can you figure out what you 
wrote?” 

Bib looked apprehensively at the 
paper, wondering what in the heck 
“Fig” meant. And “Moz.” She recalled 
that “Don” was part of the name of 
an opera, but was it “Don Barber” 
or what? 

—Gay Heap. 


SOME FUN 

















Joke of the Week 

Highest humor honors and a JSA 
button go this week to Harold Neu- 
nam, age 13, Grade 7, Staunton 
School, Troy, Ohio, for the following 
joke: 

Father (on Memorial Day): “Where 
is mother, Ted?” 

Ted: “Upstairs, waving her hair.” 

Father: “Goodness! Can’t we afford 
a flag?” 

Here are a few jokes, submitted to 
JSA, which we deem worthy of hoen- 
orable mention: 


Obstreperous 
Two men were talking about war. 
One said to the other: “My father fought 
in the World War, and my grandfather 
fought in the Civil War, and my great- 
gre andfather fought in the War of 1812.” 
The other man said: “Why, heck, 
man! Your folks couldn’t get along with 
anybody!” 
Alfred Pike, 14. Grade 8. Dade City, Fila, 
Scotch Joke 
A Scotchman went to his dentist, and 
was told he should have a tooth pulled. 
“How much will it cost?” asked the 
Scotchman. 
“Five dollars,” answered the dentist. 
“Just loosen it,” said the Scotchman, 
Kuth Mizer, Canton, Ohio, 


So It Is 
Teacher: “James, what is an island?” 
James: “An island is a piece of land 
surrounded by water, except in one 
place.” 
Teacher: “Why, what do you meanP 
In what place?” 
James: “On the top.” 
George Lambert, Chestnut Park, Illinois, 
On Time 
Bobby: “Aren't you driving kinda 
fast, Daddy?” 
Daddy: “You don't want to be late to 
school, do you? 
Bobby: “I'd rather be late than ab- 


” 
sent, 
Beatrice Eggleston, Wheaton, Illinois, 
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MORE HEADLINE NEWS 


Doctors Disagree 
on “Group” Plan 


A. M. A. favors fee system 


It is said that the Chinese have a cus- 
tom of paying the doctor that is just the 
opposite of ours. They pay him as long 
as he keeps them well, and when he lets 
them get sick, they stop paying. 

We won't vouch for the truth of this 
report, which sounds a little bit like a 
“Confucius Say” story to us. But did 
you know that we in America have two 
different systems of paying the doctor? 

The system commonly used is called 
the “fee” system. When someone is 
sick, he calls the doctor. The doctor 
gives him medical care, and then 
charges him a price, or “fee,” for the 
service. Sometimes the patient pays at 
once, but more often the doctor sends 
him a bill at the end of the month. The 
size of the fee is set by the doctor, as 
the patient usually doesn’t feel like bar- 
gaining or haggling over the price. 
Most doctors will set the fee low, if they 
know the patient is a person of small 
means. 

Families in “Group” System 

The other system is the “group” sys- 
tem. Hundreds of families team up to 
buy medical service. Each person pays 
a regular amount of money every 
month, no matter whether he is sick or 
well, into the fund of the whole group. 
When someone is sick, he calls the doc- 
tor or goes to the doctor’s office. But he 
does not have to pay the doctor a fee. 
The group pays the doctor out of the 
general fund, and the patient has to pay 
only his regular monthly dues. 

The fee system is favored by the 
American Medical Association. About 
110,000 of the nation’s 165,000 doc- 
tors belong to this organization. Lead- 
ers of the A.M.A., as the organization 
is called, say that the group system adds 
to the cost of medical care, because 
persons must be employed to manage 
the affairs of the group. They also say 
that no third person, such as a group 
manager, should come between the 
doctor and his patient. 

There are associations using the 
group system in Washington, D. C., 
New York, Los Angeles, and other 
cities. The Group Health Association 
of Washington, D. C., accused the 
A.M.A. of trying to keep it from 
growing. It accused the A.M.A of tell- 
ing doctors not to work with the Group 
Health Association, and of telling hos- 
pitals not to take in patients who were 
Group Health members. 
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The U. S. Department of Justice in- 
vestigated the matter. The Govern- 
ment accused the A.M.A. of violating 
the anti-trust law. This law is usually 
applied to companies which join to- 
gether unfairly to drive other companies 
out of business, and to get all the busi- 
ness for themselves. 

Officials of the A.M.A. answered the 
Government's charge by saying that the 
anti-trust law does not apply to doctors. 
Only business companies have to obey 
the anti-trust law, they said, and medi- 
cal care is not a business. 

Last week the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Washington ruled 
that the anti-trust law does apply to 
doctors. It said that the A.M.A. offi- 
cials should be required to stand trial, 
to determine whether they are innocent 
or guilty of violating this law. 





SIX QUESTIONS 
For Oral or Written Work 


These questions are based on Headline 
News articles in this issue. They cover 
points not included in the “Following the 
Headlines” test below. 

1. Peace talks between Finland and Rus- 
sia held the world’s attention last week. 
What did France and Britain do when they 
heard about these peace talks? (page 4.) 

2. Tell the story of the Queen Eliza- 
beth’s maiden voyage. Start with the de- 
parture from Glasgow. (page 3.) 

3. What happened in Congress which 
may make it necessary for the Byrd expe- 
dition to leave the Antarctic July 1, 1940? 
(page 5.) 

4, Explain how deer and partridges suf- 
fered from the “glaze storm” in the East. 
(page 13.) 

5. Explain what is meant by the “group 
plan” of medical service. Is the American 
Medical Association in favor of it or against 
it? (this page. ) 

6. What happened in television which 
would justify using the headline “TELE- 
VISION SOARS”? (page 4.) 





Score 10 points each. Total 50. 


liner, Normandie. 


sign. Score 5 points each. Total 30. 


... Great Britain 
.. .Germany 
.. .Norway 


name is Dugan. 


4. GLAZE STORM (page 13) 


temperature near the earth, 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
articles in this issue. Answers are printed on page 14. But don’t look now! 


1. THE QUEEN ELIZABETH ARRIVES (pages 2, 3) 
Mark each of the following statements T (for true) or F (for false). 


0 The — Elizabeth was painted white to make it harder to see at sea, 

( Her skeleton crew of 378 was much larger than the ship would use in 
a regular crossing, when passengers and cargo are carried. 

( When the members of the crew were signed up, they did not know 
that the Queen Elizabeth was headed for New York. 

( Outside New York harbor, a special harbor pilot boarded the Queen 
Elizabeth to steer her through the channel. 

() Two other ship refugees of the war are berthmates of the Queen 
Elizabeth in New York: they are the Queen Mary and the French 


2. REPORTS OF PEACE (page 4) 

Last week, Finland was considering signing a peace with Russia on 
Russia’s terms. Mark a W opposite each of the following nations that want 
Finland to sign. Mark DW opposite the nations that do not want Finland to 


3. THE EMPEROR PENGUIN (page 5) 


Check the right ending to the following statement. (Score 10 points). 
The Emperor Penguin is (a) Admiral Byrd’s secretary; (b) King of the 
Antarctic Region; (¢) a large, golden-breasted bird; (d) a man whose real 


Check the right ending to the following statement. (Score 10 points). 
A “glaze storm” struck the East last week. It was caused by (a) snow 
melting on the Adirondack Mts.; (b) the disturbance in Congress over the 
question of providing more money for the Byrd expedition; (c) the recent 
lineup of five planets in a straight line; (d) rain falling into a freezing 


eee 


... France 
e. . Sweden 
... Denmark 


My score................. oa 


Be COGIC i ccicincseccnsteocet 
My total score...................- 
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This Is Wildlife Week | 


President Proclaims 
Week of March 17-23 


By proclamation of President Roose- 
velt, the week of March 17 to 23 has 
been set aside as National Wildlife Res- 
toration Week. During this week, a spe- 
cial effort will be mz ide to get the public 
to think about the importance of wild- 
life among our country’s natural re- 
sources. 

During this week, a meeting will be 
held in Washington, D. C., for the 
purpose of discussing the problems of 
conserving the animals, the birds, the 
fish, and the flowers which are in need 
of protection, lest they be completely 





destroyed by the carelessness and 
thoughtlessness of humans. 
Public Approves | 


_U. S. Conservation 


Commenting on America’s pro- 
gress in the conservation of natural 
resources, Secretary Harold Ickes 
said that the gains of recent years 
have been made because the public 
has supported the Government in 
its conservation program. 

Secretary Ickes is head of the 
Department of the Interior, which 
is in charge of a great deal of the 
conservation work now being done. 
Government-owned land, including 
the national parks and the Indian 

| reservations, are managed by the 
Department of the Interior. 

When the Department of the In- 
terior was set up in 1849, Secretary 
Ickes said, it did not concern it- 
self with conservation. In those | 
days, the nation seemed so vast | 
that few people gave a thought to 

| saving natural resources. 

“Today, with our frontiers gone, 

| we are determined to protect and | 

| conserve those resources,” Mr. Ickes | 
said. | 
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One of the features of National Wild- 
life Restoration Week is the sale of 
wildlife poster stamps, which can be 
stuck on envelopes, in addition to the 
regulation U. S. postage stamp. These 
wildlife stamps are for the purpose of 
advertising the week, and calling atten- 
tion to some of the wild things which 
live in the United States. 

A sheet of 100 of the stamps, along 
with a wildlife poster stamp album, can 
be bought for $1 from the American 
Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Eight of the stamps are pictured 
above. The front cover of this issue 
shows most of a full sheet of the stamps. 
There are 25 different stamps on a sheet. 
Each stamp appears four times on a 
sheet of 100. 

The stamps are beautifully colored. 
The original paintings from which they 
were made were done by noted artists. 
Funds derived from the sale of the 
stamps are used to carry on the educa- 
ai work of the National Wildlife 
Federation. 


COUNTING STARS 


Machine helps. do it 

Dr. Sidney W. McCluskey, of Case 
School of Applied Science, and R. M. 
Scott, of Harvard Observatory, have 
invented a machine that will be useful 
to astronomers in their study of the 
heavens. The invention is a star-count- 
ing machine. 

A number of astronomers have been 
working together to count the stars in 
the Milky Way. They have divided 
the Milky Way between them, and each 
is counting the stars in his portion. 


The star-counting machine will help 
this work greatly. Attached to a camera- 
telescope, it operates somewhat like the 
machine used by the telephone company 
to count the number of calls coming 
and going. 


ABOVE: Eight of the poster stamps 
issued to call attention to National Wild- 
life Restoration Week. See front cover. 


“GLAZE STORM” 
STRIKES EAST 


Heavy damage to trees 

Old Man Winter, thought to be on 
the run, staged a comeback last week. 
He produced a “glaze storm” in the 
East which did tremendous damage to 
trees and power-lines. 

A rain-storm arose far across the 
nation, in the Texas Panhandle (the 
part of Texas that sticks out between 
Oklahoma and New Mexico). It swept 
east, causing floods in the Ohio Valley. 
Between Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, an unusual condition of the air 
changed it into a “glaze” storm. The 
air high above the ground was warm, 
so that the rain did not turn into snow. 
But the air near the ground was below 
the freezing point (32 degrees). As 
the rain struck trees, wires and high- 
ways, it froze. 

Power Lines Fall 

Thousands of trees could not bear the 
heavy coating of ice. 

Many trees fell across roadways, de- 
laying traffic, which had already been 
slowed by the slick roads. Tele ~phone 
and power wires fell under the burden 
of ice. Homes, factories and public 
buildings were without light. 

Besides this damage to human affairs, 
the storm caused suffering to wild life. 
In the Palisades Interstate Park, which 
is partly in New York and partly in 
New Jersey, hundreds of deer were 
frightened by the noise of the breaking 
trees. The deer sc ampered madly away. 
Their sharp hooves punched through 
the thin crust of ice to the snow be- 
neath, and the jagged ice cut their legs. 
Stray dogs, which could run more 
easily on the ice, killed five deer. 

Partridges were also trapped by the 
unusual storm. These birds burrow into 
the snow to sleep. When the hard glaze 
formed on top of the snow, many of 
them could not break their way out. 
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Last Chance 


For the Big © 


PRIZE 





MONEY! 


Enter Your Pictures 
in the March Contest 
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8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 


Monthly Prize Winners for the First Five 
Months Will Be Entered in National 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month, for six months, 
Argus will award the following prizes: 


First Prize . . « . $15 
Seema Pe « eo ew ec te 
es “se 0s es ww 
Five Prizes of . . oe sg 


for the best photographs taken 
with an Argus Candid Camera 


All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 


follows: 
First Prize . . « ee $50 
Second Prize . . « « « « 25 
Tawa POR. 6c co ee 15 
Five Prizes of . . . ° 5 


for the best photographs taken 
with any type of camera 


Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1lth 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. March contest entries must 
be received by International Research 
Corporation not later than midnight, 
April 10th. Get your entry to your dealer 
by the end of the month so we're sure 
to receive it on time. 


For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $3¢ 
If you do not know your dealer’s name 
and address, mail coupon below. 

c------------ argus var 

| International Research Corp. 

| 356 Fourth $t., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

| Please send me the names and addresses 

: of the local Argus dealers. 

i 


Name 





Address 
6 aw ao 
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Exercise 22 
Likes and. Dislikes 


HEN we study reading, our 
problem usually is how to 
read. Have you given much 
thought to what to ‘read? What do 
you like to read? Answer the ques- 
tions below; then read over our 
answers and see whether they give 
a good picture of your interests. 
1. Check the words which stand 
for types of reading which you like. 


adventure children 


sports ... fairy stories 
love ....plays 

war ge poetry 
airplanes -... science 
animals ... news events 
biography mystery 

daily life ... historical 
strange lands ....Strange people 
religion school 


society life outdoor sports 

2. Go back and place an X before 
each word which stands for types of 
reading which you dislike. 

3. Place a double check (\/\/) 
before the two types which you like 
best. 

4. Place another X (XX) before 
the two words which stand for the 
types } you dislike most. 

5. List two books you have read 
recently which you liked. 

6. On the two lines below write 
the words listed under question 1, 
which describe each of these books. 

Do you read book reviews? 
They are very helpful, for they de- 
scribe books for you and help you 
decide whether or not you would be 
interested in reading them. Turn to 
page 8 where our book review sec- 
tion “Let’s Read” describes Allen 
Dwight’s book, Kentucky Cargo. 


Which of the words in question 1 de- 
scribes the oor’ 


(b) by che title? 

8. Read the review of Kentucky 
Cargo on pages 8 and 9. Then answer 
the following questions: 

(a) Would you like to read this 

book? 

(b) Which of the words in question 

1 describes the book? 
(c) Whe is the most important 


Improve Your Reading 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 









character in the story? 

(d) Who is the villain? 
(e) Who was Jim’s friend? 
If you answered all of the ques- 
tions in section 8 you were interested 
in the story. If you were not inter- 
ested, you would not have read the 
review carefully and would have 
been unable to answer the questions. 


Young Girls Win 
National Titles 

Four of the champions decided at the 
women’s national indoor swimming 
championships in a Miami Beach (Fla. ) 
pool last week are girls 13 years old or 


under. Two of them are 13, two i5. 
Patty Aspinall, 13, of Indianapolis, 
set a record of 3 min. 10.1 sec. in win- 


ning the 220-yd. ty aststroke. 

Nancy Merki, of Portland, Ore., 
won the 440- yd. aad style. Seven years 
ago, Nancy was stricken with inf: antile 
paralysis. 


Mary Fairbrother, 15, 


of Miami, 





Acme 


PATTY ASPINALL 


Florida, won the diving championship, 
from the 3-foot board. 

Brenda Helser, 15, Portland, Ore., 
won the 220-yard freestyle. 


Following the Headlines 
Key to test on page 12 

.. Fee ae 

2. Great Britain (DW) 

Germany (W) 

Norway (W) 

France (DW) 

Sweden (W) 

Denmark (W) 

Cc. 


d. 


ao 
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My Puppy 
By DAVID ARNOLD 


Allen School, Allen, Penna, 
Age 15. Grade 9. 





Here is the dearest pet of all— 

A puppy, who though very small, 

Has such a sympathetic eye 

He knows just how you feel, and why. 
If you should be a little blue, 

He'll struggle close and comfort you. 


The Wind! 
By MARY ITOMO 


Lafayette Junior High School, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Age 13. Grade 8B 


Listen to the wind! 

Wearing the hours away! 
Stirring the forest leaves, 

Howling through the trees. 
Listen to the wind! 

Wearing the hours away! 


Book Review 
By CONSTANCE M. WICKS 


John Lewis Childs School, Floral Park, N. Y¥. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

The Junior Literary Guild recom- 
mended the book Song Dog, by Vance 
Hoyt, for older boys. I saad it and I 
believe that this book can be equally 
enjoyed by girls who like animal adven- 
ture stories. 

Song Dog is a coyote on the W estern 
plains. The story of the “White One,” 
as Song Dog is called, is an extremely 
interesting one. His parents and his 
brothers were killed by man so, to the 
young whelp, man meant but one thing 
—hatred and death. 

One man, Joseph Bromley, however, 
was different from the others. The beau- 
tiful music that was wrought by his 
hands on the violin often made Song 
Dog venture closer to him. This faint 
singing noise had always done some- 
thing to the coyote. Bromley lived alone 
in the desert and longed for companion- 
ship. When he saw the White One he 
knew that he would be the perfect com- 
panion; therefore, he tried to win his 
companionship by offerings of food. 

One day when Song Dog and his 
mate, Nikki, need of food, 
Bromley presented them with a feast. 
Nikki didn’t seem to like this and im- 
mediately moved he r den and her pups 
away from Bromley’s home. 

The story of how the white covote 
won and lost his mate, and his friend- 
ship with this man of the desert is a 
most adventurous and interesting one, 
and I heartily recommend it to both 
boys and girls who enjoy this type of 
animal adventure story. 


were in 





Song Dog is published by John C. Winston, Phils- 
del phia.—Ed. 
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JSA WINNER! This photograph 
of one of the first Union Pacific loco- 
motives wins JSA recognition for 
Eldon Davis, age 13, Grade 8, Eudora 
Grade School, Eudora, Kansas. 
Eldon took the photograph at Law- 
rence, Kansas, last May, when the 
movie Union Pacific was being filmed. 


Babylonians 


By JANE ADAMS 


Riverton (N. J.) Public School 
Age 11. Grade 6. 


In ancient Asia long ago, 

Where the Tigris and Euphrates flow; 

To this valley Babylonians came, 

I shall tell you of their fame. 

The land was rich and fertile too; 

Many good crops they quickly grew; 

Bricks, too they mi ide, dried in the sun, 

So there were homes for everyone. 

They carried on trade with countries, 

Using caravans of camels and donkeys; 

They made the first set of written laws; 

Stories tell us they had plenty of cause. 

Down from the north came the hill-tribe 
band, 

Wrecking many a temple, building and 
tower, 

Leaving the plain a desolate land, 

Putting a stop to Babylonian power. 


The Hebrews 
By NANCY OFFICER 


Riverton (N. J.) Public School 
Age 11. Grade 6. 


Once long ago in Palestine 
In the story of ancient time, 
We learned how hard the Hebrews 
strived 
True noble things to find. 
Memories of them will linger on 
For their wondrous gifts to men, 
Which to this day are still in use 
Throughout all the land. 


Snow 


By JANE GREEN, BETTY VEHLING, 


‘ PATTY BROWN 
Sloan School, Indianapolis, Ind. Grade 7A 


DAWN 
The snow is softly drifting down, 


Covering the earth with a snow-white 
gown. 

The house tops, banked with a cover of 
white, 


Glisten like jewels in the faint sunlight. 


NOONDAY 
Noonday comes with a brighter glow, 
Se ding dancing rays o’er the snow. 
And then the wild wind begins ‘to blow, 
Whirling round and round the drifted 

snow. 

TWILIGHT 
As twilight drops its curtain o’er all, 
The whirling snow does cease to fall. 
And then the snow in the light of the moon 
Glistens again as it did at noon. 


Hidden Beauty 


By GLADYS UPTHAGROVE 
Betrand (Nebr.) Junior H. S. 
Age 11. Grade 7. 
There is so much of rosy hue 
In things we know so well, 
And every wave of darkened blue 
Is touched upon the swell. 


The night is filled with twinkling stars; 
The day with sunshine bright; 

In every meadow linger flowers 

That smile with summer’s light. 


In every darkened woodland bower 
A bright bird takes to wing; 

While on a castle’s ruined tower 
The prettiest roses swing 


The darkest eaves may hide the wrens, 
While crows sit in the light; 

The gloomiest places harbor gems, 

But the worthless stay in sight. 





PAUL WHITEMAN 


SAYS: “The Committee Model 


» MARTIN 


YF) TROMBONE 


Ais 
“he 


is a distinct addition 
“to any man’s band.” 


You'll have 
more fun playing a 
Martin, the horn top 
professionals recommend. 
It’s easier to play, has bet- 
ter tone and you'll make 
faster progress. Opportunities 
for fame and fortune on ra- 
dio and records were never 
greater. Get started now! 
Send today for FREE folder 
—also photo of Paul Whiteman 
and his all-Martin Trombone 
Section. Mention the in- 
strument you play or prefer. 
Saxophones - Trumpets - Cornets - Trombones 
MARTI BAND INST. 

COMPANY 

Dept. D, Elkhart, ind. 
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Names in the News 


In the diagram below are 


outer circle, 
zone, or “line,” 
army. 

The middle circle, 
city in Finland. 


three circles of letters. In the 
alternate letters spell the name of the defensive 
which Finland has built to hold off the Russian 


alternate letters, spells the name of a 


The inner circle, alternate letters, spells the name of a lake 


between Finland and Russia. 


Use alterante letters only, 


in each circle. If you have been 


reading your HEADLINE NEWS, this puzzle should be a 


whirl for you! 


(Answer next week) 





Try Thistling This 
A JSA tongue twister comes 
from Anita Citron, Grade 7B, 
School No. 6, Paterson, N. J. 
Here it is: 


Theophilus Thiphilus, 

The Little Thistle Sifter, 

In sifting a sack of unsifted 
thistles, 

Thrust three thorny thistles 

Through the thick of his 
thumb. 


Last Week’s Answers 


What's Wrong? The boy’s tie, 
the boy’s socks, letter N on the 
truck, spelling on the factory, the 
flag and wind direction, one head- 
light on the truck, three wheels on 
the truck, street sign upside down, 
truck headed wrong way on one- 
way street, post on street level. 

Test Your Vocabulary. Limbo— 
3; galore—4; jabber—6; wimple— 
2; rigmarole—1; akimbo—8; yokel 
—7; willy-nilly—S5. 

Money, Money! 45 pennies, 2 
dimes, 2 nickels, and a quarter. 

Twelve Ways. The word is 
LEVEL which reads the same in 
12 different directions. 

Shades of St. Patrick! Snake, 
stake, stale, stile, stilt, stint, saint. 


Short Word Puzzle 
A trophy, prized when it is 


won, 
Aptly describes this little noun. 
Chop off its head and you will 
find 
That, by that act, it is not 
down. 
(Answer next week) 


How Many? 

JSA Contributor Janet Run- 
kle, Grade 7A, Centre Hall 
School, Centre Hall, Pa., asks: 
How many ones are there on 


a one-dollar bill? 
(Answer next week) 
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Mysterious 9 


A very mysterious number 
is 9. Multiply any number by 
it and the figures of the result 
will always add up to 9 or a 
multiple of 9, thus: 9 X 2 = 18 
and 1+8=9. 

9xX9=8land8+1=9. 

123 X 9= 1107 and 1 +1+ 
7=0 

24367 X 9 = 219303. 

2+1+9+3+3 = 18 and 
1+6=2 0 

We can test it with any 
numbers. 





Dribble-Puss Parade 


Do you recognize the two faces above? On the left we 
present old Dribble-Puss himself—Lew Lehr, the Movietone 


funny-man. 


member of the Marx Brothers. 


On the right is Harpo Marx, the strong silent 
Both these faces are cut-outs 


of cardboard, with a few trimmings. For example, Har 
eyes are ping-pong balls. The pupils in the eyes are black 
pin-heads. The hair is excelsjor. Lew Lehr’s mustache is made 
of wire. His hat is cut from velour paper. 

Jack Eisner, of New York City, made these faces. He has 
made many others. It’s a hobby with him. By profession, he 
is an artist and designer. He has designed window displays for 
some of New York’s fashionable Fifth Avenue shops. 





Trix and Nix 


By Albert Wegener 





SAY NIX, TRY THIS ONE 


LOOKS EASY. 





THEN LEAN OVER AND Pick UP 
SOMETHING WITH YOUR LIPS 








WHY DON’T YOU PUT YOUR 
KNEES ON YOUR ELBOWS 2? 














CONFUCIUS SAY: RIGHT ON THE: 
/ 


NOT SO, compucnss 4 geyser 
COUNTING THE CRACKS 


















